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been found to exist as to the mode of obtaining the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty's government to such an appropriation of 
apart of the royal park. Owing to the active exertions and 
influence of Mr. Crampton, the surgeon-general, all obsta- 
cles to obtaining possession of the ground by the Society 
were removed, and the Gardens were opened to the pub- 
lic in August, 1831 ; stocked with a collection of animals 
most of which were prepents from the Zoological Society 
of London. Ever since the collection of the Zoological 
Society of Dublin has increased, and prospered, to an ex- 
tent exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its ori- 
ginal promoters. 

The grounds occupied by these gardens stretch along 
the northern margin of the first lake we meet on entering 
the park from the city. The gardens rise from the margin of 
the lake by a gentle acclivity, which exposes them to a S.S.W. 



aspect. They have lately been extended by the inclosure 
of an additional portion of the park on their northern 
boundary ; several commodious and ornamental buildings 
have been erected to accommodate the specimens which the 
Society have acquired by donation or purchase, in addi- 
tion to their original stock. For some of the most valua- 
ble specimens which they at present possess, they are in- 
debted to the munificence of his present Majesty. We 
understand that the collection contains at present upwards 
of two hundred animals, there being eighty mammalia, 
one hundred and thirty- six birds, and five reptiles. The 
lake which bounds the gardens on the S. W. contains eels, 
anguilla vulgaris ; perch, perca fluviatilis ; and roach, cypri* 
nus rutilus. The water-hen, gallinufa chloropus % in the 
wild state, breeds annually on its shores. 




Engraved by Clayton. 



SOUTH-WEST VIEW OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 



These gardens are within the distance of a pleasant 
walk, and occupy a plot of ground which nature has been 
bounteous in embellishing, by varying the surface with hill 
and valley; ornamenting it with wood and water ; and 
placing it in an aspect which commands a grand and pictu- 
resque view of distant mountain scenery. In this delight- 
ful spot, possessing natural advantages which the wealth 
of London, or the munificence of the French government 
could not purchase, animals from every quarter of the 
globe are brought together, and presented to the study of 
the zoologist; and so genial is our mild climate to their 
several constitutions, that there is not a collection in 
Europe in which the animals generally are in such fine 
condition, or in which the proportion of deaths is so 
small ; circumstances highly creditable to the care and 
skill of the superintendant, R. Drewitt. 



" FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING." 
Having in our last and preceding numbers introduced 
the " Forget Me Not," and " Comic Annual," to the no- 
tice of our readers ; in pursuance of our promised inten- 
tion, we now present to their kind attention, the 
beautiful little volume entitled " Friendship's Offering," 



— which, besides its full quota of the usual embellishments, 
designed and executed in the first rate style of elegance 
and taste, possesses real intrinsic excellence : inasmuch as 
several of the tales and stories which are given, are from 
the pen of the fir-st rate authors of the day, and are really 
of the first rate class of writing. The stories most to our 
liking in this volume are, "The Ball Room," " Grace 
Kennedy/' li Donna Francesca," and the two stories 
which we have selected a3 a fair specimen of the volume • 
the first of which, " 111 got— 111 gone," is an Irish sketch, 
by our highly talented countryman, Mr. John Banim, v hich 
we give in our present number. Of the other, " The Lad of 
Genius/' we shall have occasion to speak more at length 
in our next — but our space is brief — we shall, therefore, 
at once introduce Mr. Banim in his story of — 
ILL GOT, ILL GONE. 
"Well — it's my turn, now, sure enough, genteels, to tell 
my story; and it will be most about how old Square 
(Squire) M'Cass come by the great fort'n, that he couldn't 
keep with as strong a hand as he got it — c III got, ill gone,' 
ye know neighbours." In these words, one of a circle of 
Irish villagers, assembled round a winter-fire, and be- 
guiling the long holiday evening with their favorite amuse- 
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merit of story-telling, began his imposed task. The tale 
is preserved in his words, or as nearly so as possible. 

"Every one that hears rae, young and ould, knows who 
I mean by Square M'Cass, though he's dead and gone from 
among us many a year. Let any gorsoon or little girl 
that doesn't know— or, at least, that has heard tell of him, 
but not of what a great man he was, in his time— just step 
over the thrashold of the door of this good friend's house, 
and look up the slant of the hill, in the moonlight. There 
is to be seen the remains of the big barrack of a place he 
built for himself, more than fifty years ago, though its tall 
gables and chimblies are now tattered and torn with the j 
weather, and the bat and the scarecrow have more to say ! 
to it than Square M'Cass. And when any one looks at 
that ould ruin, and is tould, more-be-token, that all the 
land you can see from the highest window-hole, at every 
side of it, belonged to him that built it once upon a time, 
then, certain sure, it will be guessed what a man he was. 

" Well> genteels : 'tisn't of" Square M'Cass, alone, I have 
to say « 111 got, ill gone ;* — the word fits them he got his 
money from, as well as it fits himself: but ye shall hear 
what ye shall hear. J nad the story, in bits and scraps, 
from more than one knowledgable body, and from time to 
time ; from the poor darling mother o' me — rest her soul 
in glory !— from cousins and cousins' children of some of 
the people I'm to talk about; and from Jude Murphy, the 
mistress of the. ■Fighting Cocks, below in the village, am; 
own grand-daughter of the widow Murphy that kept the 
same house before she was born* And, sure enough, its 
into the kitchen of the Fighting Cocks we are to step the 
first going off. 

* c A mate, cosy kitchen it was ; kept clean, and well 
swept; a Toll-barrel Always in the corner, and a fire-side 
almost as snug as this one we are sitting at— every thing be- 
fitting matt and horse that came that way, supposing them 
the first in the land, and barring thaj; the horse had his own 
good lodging in the warm stable, nigh at hand. And so, 
Biddy Murphy was sitting foment her man o' the house 
(they were ne\v]y married at the same timejby the pleasant 
fire, of a winter's evening, like this, only earlier, when she 
hears a sound she was always glad tomear— the noise of 
horses 5 feet, stopping at the door ; and, when she hurried 
to the thrashold, two decent, well-dressed, mannerly men 
were stepping down from their saddles She made her 
eurtsliee to them, and called Mickle Murphy to put up 
their horses ; and soon she had them settled in the warm- 
est corner s a can of good ould shibeen (home-brewed ale) 
a-piece, in their hands, and the fresh eggs and the nice 
bacon screeching m the pan for their supper. And, cer« 
tatn sure, she said in her ownrnindthat she had the luck 
to have two responsible (respectable) pleasant bodies, in 
her house that night ; and, when Mickle came back from the 
stable, and made one at the fire- side, they all chatted jo- 
cosely together, of one thing or another, though, nothing 
particular till after. 

" Biddy Murphy's hand was on the frying-pan, to turn 
out the eggs and bacon on the dish, when she stopt 
herself, and said, ( Hushth 1 merry Christmas to me J but 
I hear another man and horse for the Fighting Cocks this 
blessed night V and sure enough, she whipt to the door, 
laying the pan cm the hearth, and stepped back with a 
new-comer. 

"He was a sogering-man, a trooper discharged from 
the wars, as it turned Out £o be, after ould Sham us ran 
from the Boyne, but still in his soger's clothes, and carry- 
ing his long sword at his side, that clanked at every r,tep 
he made across the floor, in his jack-boots and spurs. His 
tongue betokened that he came from the Black North, 
where they don't speak either English, or Irish, or Scotch, 
but a kind of a mixtrum gatherum of their own, made up 
of the three together, that's not like any decent Christian 
speech—much good may it do them. The way he had 
with hmi tould of the place he had come from; more-be- 
token,-, for he was not sprightly nor pleasant in his looks 
or his words to Mistress Murphy, nor any one about him, 
but as serious as a pig getting a sun-dial by heart, and 
standHonisb, and apt to find fault with other people's 
discourse, and quite full of himself; the greater the shame 
for a young man like him, that nighf/at Biddy Murphy's 
hearth, and she doing her best to please him; for young 



enough he was, riot above thirty, and a tall, broad- shoul- 
dered trooper into the bargain. 

"When he took his stool at the fire, after seeing hi s 

horse in the stable, the hearty gossip that had been going 

on there, afore he came to the door, was a'niost put a stop 

to. He would not laugh at any thing that the woman o' 

the house, or the man of the house said, to cheer up the 

hearts of their customers, or that the two jocose-looking 

men, who had come in before him, said in return; and 

so, by degrees, every body grew as down in the mouth as 

himself; or if the discourse was taken up now and then, 

it had no laugh in it, but turned on serious things. Even 

! the good supper that he had his share of, and the cruiskeen 

j lau)n(th\[ cup, or pitcher}, left at his hand, couldn't make 

! him put on a merry face, so that the people round him 

' might find heart to be jocose again : no, nor as much as 

make him join in the most in-earnest talk ; only from 

time to time he said a cross word, blaming the victuals 

or the shibeen, or making out that his companions were 

discoursing like fools, or not like christian creatures. By 

and by, howsomever, he found a little more of his tongue, 

though it was the bad tongue still. 

" c Ye are not of our parts, genteels ?*says Mistress Mur- 
phy, to her other two customers. 

'"< No, ma'am' says one of them, making answer c this 
is the first time we ever came into the county Louth.' 

" < And ye came a good way up the country, I'll go 
bail; says Mistress Murphy, again, 

'•■' All the way from Kerry, ma'am,' the man said to her 
very civil and hearty. 

"'« Musha, ay ? that's a good step, of a certainty. And 
is the place round about here very strange to ye, after 
leaving your own place, 30 mortial far in the south ?' asked 
Biddy, over again. 

"'The two men looked hard at each other, before he 
that had spoken first said, ' We have a quare answer to that 
question, ma'am ; for though this, 2,5 our first journey into 
Louth/ as I tould you afore, and though the night fell on 
us just after crossing the hounds of the next county only a 
stone's throw from your snug house, we think we could 
describe every tree and hush of—' 

" £ Hushth, Aby V says the second man, taking the word 
out of his gossip's mouth. 

uc Never fear, Dick/ Aby made answer, * I'm not going 
to make a fool of myself, or you— every tree and bush, 
ma'am; he went on, turning to the woman o* the house, 
' and every thing in the world besides, of a certain spot, 
not very far from the spot we are talking cm this blessed 
minute : it's a truth, sir,' he repeated, nodding to the 
trooper, who, at his last words, raised up his eyes from 
the hearth, to look at Aby. 

.'".' Well, and that's quare of a certainty, as you pro- 
mised it would be, Sir; says Biddy Murphy; * ye got 
your knowledge of the spot ye mean, out; of a book, I'm 
Li linking ?' : ■' 

" ' No, indeed, ma'am" says he. 

" * Then ye saw it drawn out and painted in a. picture, 
and the name printed under it ?V Biddy a second time 
demanded of the man, 

" ' Nor that, either, upon my word and credit, ma'am; 
he replied to her. 

" * But somebody that knew it well described it. to ye, 
stock and stone, afore ye came— sure that must he it? 1 
says Mistress Murphy for the last time, very curious to 
find out, m ye may suppose. 

" ''No living tongue has ever made mention of it to us, 
ma'am V was all that Aby answered, only he spoke in a re- 
markable way, very slow, and half under his breath. 

" ' Blessed hour J' cries Biddy, opening , her mouth,, and 
her eyes at her two customers. The trooper also grum- 
bled out something, and kept staring. 

CI Biddy/ says .the man, of the house, handing her the 
pipe, < Til gue'ss it for you. The two genteels saw the 
place in a dream, whatever place it is.' 

<ts Hoot- toot/ grunted the trooper, shifting himself on 
his stool, and turning sideways to the company, eyes 
and all mighty wise and scornful, 

" c The Lord save us V cries Biddy again, while the 
two Kerry men only looked more and more serious. 

<tc You may hoot us, Sir,' the husband went on to the 
trooper; 'but. I'll' lay you a small wager I am in the 
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right— and, more than that, Til lay the same wager that 
the dream was about money being hid in the place, and 
that the two genteels have dreamt it together, over, 
and over, and that they are come into Louth, to-night, to 
see their dream out.' 

"'All nonsense, and turf and butter-milk,' the trooper 
made answer, in words like my words, though may be not 
the very same, for I don't pretend to speak his north bad 
English— 'and all come of the errors and superstitions of 
ould papistry.' And he gave himself another swing 
round, and spoke down in his throat, and turned up his 
nose, like my lady's lap-dog at could pvaties. And, upon 
that every soul that heard him snapped at him, because 
they were all good Christians like ourselves, or had the 
name of it, at laste; and Biddy Murphy's husband dared 
Ilim to make the wager : and her two customers promised 
to decide it, by making oath of the truth one way or ano- 
ther ; and she called him names, and to]d him he ought 
to be ashamed of himself; and, at last, he consented, and 
wagered his sword against two gould guineas that the Ker- 
ry men could not and would not uphold what Mike Mur- 
phy had said. So, the sword and the money were put on 
the table together, and he swore the men on a little Bible 
he took out of his pocket; and, sure enough, the sword 
was lost, for they made oath that every word Mike had 
spoken was gospel. 

ct £ Now, what's the reason you don't take it up, man o' 
the house f says the trooper, speaking to Mike, who did'nt 
make the least motion for the sword, but only looked at 
it as a body would look at a live thing that might turn on 
a body, and bite. He thdught he had a reason for keep- 
ing his hands to themselves — or, may be, two reasons. 

iddy used to say that, first and foremost, he didn't half 
like to meddle with it, and its gruff-looking owner to the 
fore, even supposing he had won it quite fair : but she used 
t j say, besides, that he caught the Kerry men winking 
and smiling at one another, in a knowing way, just when 
they were going to kiss the little Bible; and, upon that, 
Mike wasn't sure of them, out and out ; and, moreover, 
he thought the trooper saw them doing the same thing, 
and had a meaning in his words and look when he said — 
* what's thereason you don't take it up, man o* the house V 

" ' Never Jay a finger on it, Mike V cried Biddy, as soon 
as the speech was out of his mouth—' huth, Sir,' facing 
herself about to the trooper, * put your purty sword at 
your own side, where it ought to be — it's little use I or 
my good man has of such-things; and sure it was all out 
of fun we laid the wager with you, and no more did we 
want than just to show you that Mister Murphy can 
make a sharp guess at a riddle now and then/ And Mike 
himself bid the trooper take it, saying the same words that 
Biddy said ; and so he stretched out his big long arm for 
it at last, with a grave kind of a smile on his own face, 
for the first time that evening. 

" Very well. Ye must not think, genteels, that Mike 
Murphy had -any doubt of the guess he made — no such 
thing ; he believed firmly, and so did Biddy, that the 
Kerry men, Aby.and Dick, as they called each other, had 
dreamt the dream, and come into Louth to dig for the 
money ; and when I said he did not depend on them, out 
and out, for winning the wager, it was to give ye to un- 
derstand that he feared they did not kiss the book right — 
only their thumbs, may be— that was all. Very well again. 
Mighty uneasy he was to try if they would tell him where- 
abouts in the neighbourhood they expected to find the 
treasure ; and so, giving a sign to Biddy, and Biddy wanted 
little asking — he got her to try Aby on that head; but 
Aby was not entirely the fool she took him for; and all 
she had for her trouble was — c Ah, ma'am I and sure that 
would be telling!' 

' It was growing late, and the two men got up from the 
fire, as if going to shake themselves, and make ready for 
bed. The saddles of their horses lay in a corner where 
they had put them down ; they took them on their arms, 
and stood a while together, whispering. The trooper was 
nearer to them at that time than the master or the mis- 
tress of the Fighting Cocks; and it's said he heard a 
word or two, for all his not seeming to take notice. In a 
minute or so, Aby said to the other, speaking loud, < come 
up the loft with me, Dick, till we take care of the sad- 
dles, and then we'll settle who is to go out, and have a 
peep first.' 



" c It's talking of looking at the place, out of doors, 
they are,' says Biddy to Mike: and then she tould them 
not to be uneasy about the saddles, for that they would 
be quite safe in the kitchen — as safe as if they put them 
under their heads, for pillows, on the loft where they were 
to sleep. But they made answer, that the saddles did not 
belong to them ; that they had borrowed them of a friend 
or two in Kerry; that they were new, and of value ; and 
that they did not like, for the same reasons, to trust them 
out of their sight. 

" ' Of great value they must be, surely/ says the trooper, 
getting up, too, from his stool—' of great value to make ye 
so careful of them; I ought to know a good saddle from 
a bad one ; let me handle one of them / — with that, he 
whipt Dick's saddle off his arm before any one could hin- 
der him : * and, sure enough* says the trooper, says he, 
e this is a serviceable sort of a saddle; but what makes it 
so heavy, I wonder ?' 

" ' Huth, that's the virtue of it,' answered Dick, snap 
ping it back again ; and then he and Aby went up the 
ladder to the loft, and staid there a long while, whispering 
over again. 

" No one had come down, when the trooper said he 
would walk out a hit to stretch his long legs, after his 
hard day's ride, before he went to bed * He's stipping 
out to lie in wait for them, Mike/ says Biddy to the hus- 
band — e let you step out, too, and who knows but you 
might have a share of what's going :' and many a time she 
bid him try his fortune 5 but Mike Murphy was a quiet 
man, and staid where he was. 

" While they were talking under their breath, Dick ran 
bouldly down the ladder, and, looking pleasantly at them, 
and speaking as if he wanted to make no great secret of 
any thing, except the real spot where the money was, said 
c Now for it P and darted out of the house. The man 
and wife sat at the fire, going on with their gosther. Aby 
soon made one among them again. In a short half hour's 
time Dick came in, rubbing hi^ hands, and dancing about, 
now on one leg, now on another. 'You have found the 
place ?' asked Aby. 

" e The very place, sure enough/ says Dick. c And ho- 
nest people, we'll tell you. Lend us a spade, a crow, and a 
pick-axe, or borrow them for us from the neighbours, and 
wait here till we go try our look — 'twould be unmannerly 
for any one to follow us— and, according to what we may 
find, ye will be the better of your civility.' And no sooner 
said than done : Mike and Biddy got the things they 
asked for in a jiffy, and out they went together, strip- 
ping off their coats and waistcoats to be handy for their 
work. 

" For the hundredth time, ay, and moie, Biddy wanted 
Mike to steal easy after them ; hut she couldn't get him 
to stir. e Well, then, salvation to me, but I'll have an 
eye after them myself/ says she ; and putting on her 
cloak, she was as good as her word, sure enough, crossing 
the threshold, and leaving Mike alone at the fire. 

" The place, above alt others, nigh at hand a that a body 
would dream of finding money in, was an ould castle, 
built by the thieves of Danes the time they had all Ireland 
to themselves, before Brien Bom the Great drove them 
all into the sey at Clontarf, like a flock of half starved 
wolves. And Biddy Murphy was not the woman to for- 
get that same the moment she left her house, but straight 
away she bent her steps to the ould four walls, Hound 
about the narrow window-holes, and the low doorway, 
she went peeping like a cat; and it was easy for her to 
seo the Kerry men inside on the ground floor. But they 
were not digging, and did not seem as if they were 
much in earnest about going to dig— iK)t at all; but there 
they sat, side by side, on the big, loose stones that had 
tumbled in from the top of the castle, and the moon 
shining strong on them through the door-way : and Biddy 
thought they were only listening, as if to hear some foot- 
step they expected might come, laughing low to one ano- 
ther and looking eery 'cute ahd knowledgeable all the time. 

"And. at last she heard one of them say to the other, 
with a big curse— asking your pardon, genteels — .' the hus- 
sey I won't she steal offer here to watch us, after all ? If 
she does'nt half our good plan fails.' 

" « She * will, man alive,' the other made answer — she's 
the woman to do it, I tell you ; the husband is a gom (as«) 
—but Biddy has the right curosity in her. 
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" ' Thank ye kindly, gossips; says Biddy to herself, e and 
faix 'tisn't a bad guess ye have, no more than Mike Mur- 
phy ; and so here goes to give ye a notion that I am here, 
but not that I know that ye knew any thing about it/ For 
Biddy had it in her mind, iu a minute, that they wanted 
her to see them raise the treasure, and be a witness for 
them that it was honestly dreamt of and come by. And 
with that she stirred her feet among the weeds and rub- 
bishy outside o* the ould place where she stood,so that they 
might hear her a little, which they did, at the same time, 
and then with signs to each other, the two rogues of the 
world began to clear away the big stones, and to dig at 
last. 

They were but a short time at work, when Aby cried 
out, as his spade sounded like music against something, 
6 here it is by the piper ? and down they threw their spades, 
and began to clear around the treasure with their pick- 
axes, and, one by one, they drew out of the earth a great 
many little tin canisters, like. ' Goold in them all ! goold 
in every one o' them ! and the whole lot full to the 
brim-!' they said, dancing like wild men, the same that 
Dick bad done in the Fighting Cocks, according as they 
examined the little canisters one after another— £ goold 
enough to make rich men and gentlemen of us, forever 
and a day !' They went on, * goold enough to buy a nate 
bk of land out of ould Ireland's ground P 

"'Yes/ said some one else that Biddy did not see at 
first— c Yes, but not for yeP — and behold ye, genteel s, 
with that the big trooper came jumping down upon them, 
from a hiding-hole in the ould wall of the room, or what- 
ever we are to call it, and his sword in his hand, and his 
cross face, now looking terrible entirely. Down he jumped, 
and rattled, jack-boots, spurs and all, among the loose 
stones ; and the first thing he made bould to do was to 
split poor Aby s skull to the chin, before any one could 
say—' Don't sir, and Til be obliged to you.' 

"Biddy" was going to screech murder, as loud as she 
could, when something flew, whistling— for all the world 
as if one of the good people (fairies) did it — by her ear, 
and stopt her breath ; and to tell the truth, she was more 
and more frightened at the noise of a gun or a pistol going 
oft) entirely at the same time ; for it came into her mind 
that it was the bullet she heard so close by her ear, and 
that she had what might be called a great escape, for the 
same reason ; and the second Kerry man fired the shot, 
sure enough, at the trooper, thinking to have revenge for 
his gossip's death, only he missed his mark, somehow;— 
and he drew another pistol from his bosom, and presented 
it, when the trooper knocked it out of his hand, and then 
they closed and hada brave wrastiing match. 

"Biddy now found her voice, and pillalooed, and clapt 
her hands, ■ and danced on her heels, at the ; narrow win- 
dow-hole, enough to bring d own the remains ofc r th e ould 
castle on all their heads, though she had not the thought, 
nor maybe the strength, to do a better thing by far, that 
is, run home to Mike Murphy. 

cc( Hould your tongue, woman V cries the trooper to 
her, roaring all the time that he was shaking the Kerry 
man, like a dog worrying a rat— ' hould your foolish baste- 
Jy tongue, and come in here to us !— I am glad you came 
in time to bear witness/ 

_ " The man I have cut down with my sword was a great 
highway robber, and so is the man who lies bound at my 
feet. For many years they have pursued their desperate 
calling in the south; nor are their hands clean of the 
blood of some of the people they plundered. They had 
amassed a power of riches by their evil deeds, and thought 
to leave Ireland with it, and live like grandees in a foreign 
country. But the government, and the great gentlemen 
of the south, hearing of their plan, sent descriptions of 
them, printed, all over Ireland, and to every port where 
they could take shipping, in particular ; so that after many 
attempts they gave up their notion of going abroad, and 
laid another plan to enjoy their riches at home. And it 
was this last plan that sent them into Louth, a good dis- 
tance from every place where they were well known, and 
set them upon inventing their story of the dream, atyour 
fire-side.* 

_"* Blessed hour, SirP says Biddy, speaking in through 
the split in the ould wall— but how did you come to know 
all this? and did they not find the treasure nigh to the ; 
spot you are standing on, at any rate ? 



"'He that hides can find? the trooper made answer. 
' Before they left your home together, for this place, one 
of them came here alone, and put the gold into the ground, 
and heaped stones over it, I saw him at the work. Ay, 
and I suspected his intent before he quitted your roof.' 

" < You did, Sir, did you ? asked Biddy again. 

" 'I did; and from the moment that I took his saddle 
in my hand, too, for it was almost as heavy as so much 
lead, by reason of the gould that was hid in it. Ask me 
any other question you like.' 

<f £ Why, tnen, its only what I asked you before, Sir,' says 
Biddy. 

" < That is/ says he, taking the ivord from her, f how have I 
come to know all the rest I have told you: you shall learn. 
After the man, who now lies here, had concealed the gould, 
he went back for his comrade, and I remained where I was 
till they came side-by-side, carrying their spades, and other 
things. Here they sat down to wait for you ; and from their 
discourse together, I learned who and what they were ; and 
the hopes they had that, upheld by your evidence, the 
fable of their having found the money, by virtue of a dream, 
might pass current in your superstitious neighbourhood, 1 
also recollected a description of them, which I hadoften road 
in the printed hue and cry, raised afterthem, and not a doubt 
was left on my mind. Then my part was soon taken. You 
have seen me go half through with it Having to face two 
desperate men, both well armed, of course, I knew that it 
behoved me to rid myself of one of them at the first blow.* 

itC And so you did, Sir, to a certainty— but who docs 
the treasure come to V says Biddy. 

" To me !— fool, I call you again for asking P— cries the 
trooper. c Do you think a single man will dare what I have 
dared for nothing ? Learn that the proclamation made foi 
taking these men gives all the money found in their hands 
to the person who does its bidding on them, dead or alive, 
ay, and a good reward besides. And so you may tell whom 
you like, that you have seen me gather up my own ;' and 
saying these words, he stooped down, sure enough, and put 
the little cannisters into his pockets, one after another as 
many as twenty of them. ' You are looking at me, too, he 
says again, turning his eyes on the sham Kerry man, who, 
to tell the truth, was watching him mighty close;— but* 111 
got, ill gone/ you know, comarade. Andcome, no w> stand on 
your legs, and walk with me down to the village, till we 
can see about sending you to be well looked after ; help me, 
woman, to lift him.' 

"Biddy, none afeard, did as he bid her ; her mind not at 
all easy on the head of which of them was the real robber, 
and which not But the trooper's story turned out to be true 
enough. The man he had bound was sent to jail, put on his 
trial, and hanged, upon the oaths of ■many who knew him 
well, and there was no law to take a single goold piece from 
the trooper ; but, as he tould Biddy it would happen, he got 
more and more riches and the greatest of praise, and who 
but he from that day out. And, now, genteel^ ye'll be grudg- 
ing the trooper's name, afore I tell it tcyeVaird sure, enough 
it was M'Cass ; the very M'Cass that bought all the land in 
these parts, and was the great Square M ( Cass among us. 
And 'ill got, ill gone/ was his word to the bpuld high way- 
man, but men and women are now living that can say* the 
same word of himself ; for, after the first spurt of his good 
luck, nothing went right with him ; he soon became a strug- 
gling' man, canting (selling) and driving, early and late, to 
make both ends meet for the keeping up of his big house, and 
his hounds, and his horses, and his ladies, Aye, and a sor- 
rowful man he was, too ; without wife, or child, kith or kin, 
truefriend, or kind neighbour ; andso he spent his life, andso 
he died ; in poverty he was put into the ground, without any 
christian show of a funeral, without a tongue to keenili (waif) 
him, or a hand to fix a stone at his head ; and people have 
it, that the night he departed, Square M'Casa talked as if 
the man he cut down in the ould castle was sitting on his 
bed-side ; and that the last saying heard from his lips was 
his own saying of ould™' 111 got, ill gone— III got, ill gone' 
—repeated over and over, till he was stiff/* 
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